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ABSTRACT • , • 

Findings of a three-year project carried out^by thre ' 
Ohio Cooperative Extension Service 6f Ohio ,State University indicated 
that area agent staffing io Extension may, result in professional 
w or Jeers t being* more satisfied with their jobs and feeling more,. * . 
meaningfully, involv-ed in the organizational hierarchy. The 'rol.e 
conflict that might be expected wh£n a new tole is introduced may not 
occur. Of the two major area, staffing patterns, in use in the United - 
• Spates, the better rated was the pattern that /included three separate 
levels of workers — county r 'area, and State./ The plotter . rated pattern, 
involved workers at two levels only^-multi-county and State. 'The 
county-only pattern was hot 'rated poorly^ In several >rays it was 
rated by clientele as better than eitherarea staffing pattern, 
totjnty-only t staffing pattern- clientele were more satisfied with % 
\ programing processes, with speed of i espo«tt&e, to* requests for , 
information, and with" the helpfulness of the information they 
received from Extension. Statistical data aire analyzed in tabular 
form and in the text/ (Author/KDW) * 
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Area agent staffing in Extension may result in profes- 
sional workers being more satisfied with-their jobs and 
'feeling more meaningfully in volved in the Organizational 
heirarchy. The role conflict that might be expected, when 
q new rdJe is introduced may not vccur. 

Of the two major area staffing patterns in use in-the 
United States: the better rated was the pattern that 
included three separate levels of workers— county, area, 
and state. The lower rated pattern involved workers at 
two levels^/jt-r-niulti-county and state. 

,The (rtJunty-only pattern was not rated poprly, in 
severaMvays' it "Was rated, fay clientele as better than 
either area staffing pattern. Coui\ty-only staftingpattern 
clientele were more satisfied with programming proc- 
esses, wittfSpeed of response to requests for information , 
and with the helpfulness of the information they received 
from Extension. ; ' " 

These findings summarize the primary results of a 
ihree year pfoject which wds fitnded by Extension 
Servicer United States Department of Agriculture, qnd 
carried out byjhe Ohio Cooperative Extension Service ' 
of The Ohio State University. ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



"To conduct a study on th&. relative ad- £ 3 

vantages tfnd disadvantages of area agent v ^ 

staffing co/npared with traditional staffing £ * 

* by county units."" fl 

This bulletin is the final report of a three-y|ar 
project, begun in July, 1971 to darry out the ab(|#e 
purpose. Requested and funded by the Extension , 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture 
(ES-USDA), the project was conducted by the GjOr 
operative Extension Service, of The Ohip State 
diversity . * - " ^ . 'ft 

J The need for the project was expressed in 1970 by* 
members of the Extension Committee on Orgailiza^ 
tion and Policy (ECOPJ/a committee compose^ 
primarily of state Extension directors, that provide^ 
nationwide guidance for Extension programs. The 
following were identified by ECOP as factors" lead- 
ing to the need for this study. 

1. The * complexity and rapidity of economic, 
.social and technological changes. 

2. Both individual county and multi-county or 
area staffing patterns were being'utilized by 
most state Extension services. t 

3 v The multi-county or area staffing pattern was 
relatively new to the state Extension services. 

4. JSfate Extension services -were concerned about 
their staffing patterns in relation to the 



efficiency, and effectiveness of their operations * 
in extending the iesources of the Land-Grant 
Universities to their clientele. / * 

5. Research,- and operational data were not 
acfe'quately v available to provide a basis for 
objective, staffing pattern decisions. \ ^ 

This report will, in general, b f e presented in 
chronological order since tHe project, was designed 
to have- each phase build upon preceding phases. 
Three ma'jor , studies, by Moore, 7 Warner, 2 and 
Pittmanj 3 were augmented by additional efforts by 
those researchers and others.* 

The reader will note that in all phases of this 
project respondents wer,e neither asked to recall 
past situations' nor' to com£a£e their situations with 
others JtChe researchers 'decided to ask respondents 
to desmbe their present knowledge or feelings, 5 
comparisons between staffing 'patterns, states, or 
other.variables Would.be made by the researchers. 

In the' course of "these studies, a number of scales,* 
instruments and procedures were developed. Where 
these were fpund to*be particularly reliable ajid use- 
ful, specia^atierition willj^e given to recommending 
their use By others interested ifr similar research. 
Copies of the instruments may be obtained by con- 
tacting the researchers, .of from the source 
docjijnents. " 



GATHERING PRELIMINARY INFORMATION 



Surveying related research, literature v and other 
sources of information is a first step in the conduct 
of most studies. This one was no exception. This was 
accomplished through a number of techniques. 
- First, a computer search of ERIC was conducted. 
The ES-USDA listing "Recently Noted Extension 
Research Titles on. Area, District, Regional Exten- 
sion Work" was reviewed and copies of relevant 
studies ^vere Requested. Moore visited the ES-USDA 
repository to review studies and to make notes. 

A letter, sent' to all state Extension directors, re- 
quested information or materials relevant to area 
staffing. Of the 45 who responded, 32 sent an assort- 
ment of material, including organizational charts, 
area agent programs, financial arrangements, state- 
ments of administrative and supervisory respons- 
ibilities, job descriptions of area agents, copies of 
speeches, dissertations, theses and ojher studies. 

An annotated bibliography, listing books, articles, 
speeches, dissertations, theses and other materials 
related to area staffing was prepared. The materials 
were evaluated, and the 59 retained for the bibliog- 
raphy were'classified into the following categories: 



3. 
4. 

5, 
6. 



Area, versus traditional county, staffing, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 
Traditional county to area staffing, the transi- 
tion process. ^ * - % , . 
Public acceptance, image, public relations. . 
Area staffing: status, ^area. studies, evalua- 
tions. 

Funding. ^ ' 

Personnel training. k ^ 

7. Area development. * ' 

8. Programs: effectiveness, methods. 

9. Personnel.^ roles, satisfaction, JUiman rela- 
tions/conflicts. */" 

10. General. . ' 1 

Several "mini-proposals" (brief pliblem state- 
ments with suggested methodology) were prepared 
as a result qf the .activities described above, and' 
during the conduct of the Moore study, a summary 
Qf which follows. These min^proposals provided/ 
suggestions for subsequent vyork on the project and" 
aft a preliminary basis for 'recommendations for 
•further study. ) * 1 < 
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STAtUS OF AREA STAFFING 



1. 



, One of the most obvious Shortcomings, in regard 
to planning a study of Extensiajpf spiffing was that no 
information was available describe staffing 
^arrangements in Exfension across the country.* It 
was apparent that there was an early need to al- 
leviate that lack. ' 



Objectives 

Moore's study, 1 the first of the three 'major ones 
included in this project, included the following ob- 
jectives. 

1. To identify, within the Cooperative Extension 
Service, the numbers and types of staffing pat- 

* terns in. Jhe_ program areas of, agriculture, 
home economics, community resource devel- 
opment and 4-H youth work!< 

2. To describe selected characteristics of those 
states possessing various staffing patterns in 
the four program areas./ 

His* study also, compared functions of area and 
county Extension/agents, but the space necessary to 
explain the lengthy and complex nature of the 
analysis of those findings precludes its appearance 
here. The interested reader is referred to the 
original study. * * / 



Methodology 

A Purvey questionnaire was sent to each of the 50 
state Extension directors in July, 1972. They were 
asked to respond to one portion; in addition- they 
were asl^ed to. route additional parts to state pro- 



gram leaders iq e£ch of the .four major program 
areas. All 50 directors responded while 77 percent 
of the potential 200 program leaders responded/ . 

f . Findings 

In 1964 states reported 407 professionals assigned 
on an area basis; by 1972 this number had increased 
to 1,703,, or more than a four-fold increase. 4 ' 



V Extent of Area Staffing 

Forty of the 50 state Extension directors reported 
using some type of area staffing. Directors uf 15 
states said that they had 'moved at least half-way 
toward complete area staffing. Table ,1 shows the 
extent of use of area staffing in all 50 states. 

J 

TABLE 1 

EXTENT OF USE OF AREA STAFFING AS INDICATED 
BY EXTENSION DIRECTORS IN 1972. 



Extent of Movement Towar^ 
Area Staffing 



None , " 

Have begun (approximately Vi) 
Substantial (approximately l h] 
Mostly (approximately ¥<) 
Completely . 

TOTAL 



Number 
of States 

10 
25 

. 4 
2 
9 



50 



Instrument Recommendation 

Directors responded to two straightforward 
questions concerning; (1) the extent to which 
-their state had^ moved to area staffing (from 
"not^at air to/ by fourths, "completely'*}, and 
(2) their rating (categorized in five degrees] of 
their satisfaction with area staffing. 

This procedure resulted in 100% response 
from state Extension. directors, The responses 
were very easy fo tabulate^ and, analyze. 



Procedure Recommendation 

Tha procedure of asking directors to route 
portions of .the Moore questionnaire to the 
appropriate "program leaders was cleafly 
understood and Complied with. It' served two 
purposes: (1) responses came ,/rom tjie most 
knowledgeable people, "and (2) directors were 
made aware, of the kind of information Being 
sought. * *" * 



Staffing Patterns Described 

The leaders of the four major program areas (agri- 
culture, home economics, 4-H youth and community 
resource development) in each of the 50 states were 
as£ed to indicate, for each of their respective pro^ 
gram areas, the number of counties using eaph of 
"several staffing patterns. In most cases, each rer 
ported one staffing arrangement within a stat.6, but 
in'some inshmces thay described more than one. The 
following are descriptions of the patterns from 
which the program leaders made their selections. 

1. County agents specialize in certain subject mat- 
ter fields and trade services with agents in 
nearby counties who specialize in other sub- 
jects. Back-up support is provided by state 
specialists. 

2. Area agents (specialists in a subject mattef 
field) work out of an office which is usually 
centrally located in a multi-county (but not 
statewide) areja. They have back-up support 
from state specialists. There are no county 
agents. 



3. County agents (programming specialists in 
agriqulCiire, home , economics, community 
.resource development or 4?£L worjc) work out 

. of each county\office. TKey aire supported by a 
number of specialized persons who work put of 
an office whichiis usually centrally located in 

- a multi-county area. Bbtfi the^e'a and county 
agents Have access to state specialist Support. t . 

4. One to three (ormore) county ageots (program* 
ming> ^specialises in agriculture, home'eco- 

"nomics t community resource development or 
4-H) work out of each county office. They are 
supported by state specialises. There are n<S 
a&a agents. - - . 

5. County agents (programming specialists in 
agriculture, 'home economics? community 're- 
source development or 4-H) work out of each 
county office. Thqy are supported by a number 

.of specialized persons (area agents) who are 
. also located in the county office, and work in, 
several counties. (Same as pattern 3 with the 
exception of office location). 
Combinations of the abpve mentioned area ap- 
proaches (1, 2, 3, and 5).- 
State staff only/ 
Table 2 represents £ summary of the frequencies 
of the responses of program leaders as to the type of 
pattern. being used in their program areas. It pan be 
noted that 61,5 percent reportecj tfsing one of the 
types of area staffing. Qf >t)ie area approaches the 
combinati6n of county, and area personnel working 
out of separate offices was shown to be the most 
widely used. It is also noteworthy that there was 
variation in the use of area staffing By \program 
area. Approximately 50 percent of the program 
leaders in home economics and 4-H reported con- 
tinued use of the county approach, whereas in agri- 



6. 



7. 



culture and community resource development 
around 75 .percent were using area staffing. The 
agriculture program area- mad£ widest use of trad- 
ing specialities among counties. Community re- 
source .development, on the other hand, often had 
area staff without county-level personnel 



Strengths and Weaknesses of Area Staffing 

The program leaders of each state were asked to 
list, in their opinion, the strengths arid weaknesses 
of area staffing as compared to the county ap : 
proacrt. Table 3 lists the'strengths of area' staffing as 
perceived by state program leaders. 

The most frequently mentioned advantage (or 
strength) of area staffing concerned the provision' of 
increased specialization in closer proximity t to 
clientele. Specialization was mentioned in the, con- 
text of meeting clientele needs and in the sense' of 
better preparation of the professional workers. The 
development of stronger, more in-depth prcjgrams 
and the facilitation offnore cooperation among pro- 
fessional staff i^ere also mentioned frequently. s 

The four most, frequently .mentioned weaknesses 
of area staffing were the fc|lowing.\&rea staff are 
spread too thin, too large* of a geographical area, 
1 inadequate funding and too much travej time and 
expense. fit can be noted that three of the four hiost 
frequently stated weaknesses (or disadvantages) of 
area staffing were related r to the size of the 
geographical area of responsibility of the area 
worker. He is spread too thin, he covers too large of 
a geographical area, and he has to travel too much. 
The complete list of weaknesses of area staffing 
according to state program leaders can be seen in 
Table 4, 



TABLE 2 

» * 

STAFFING PATTERNS USED IN THE PROGRAM AREAS OF THE FIFTY SJATES 
AS REPORTED BY STATE PROGRAM LEADERS ' 
, ■' 1^972 ^ ^ . 



Tqtal 



Staffing Pattern 



* Agriculture % Home Ec. CRD^ 4-H" . 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



1. Multi-county, county office 
2 ; Area only, area office* 
3. Area and county, separaje.offices 
.4, County only 9 

s * 

5. Area and county, county office 

8, Oiher^combinations of area staffing 
» * 

7. State staff only — * 

„ TOTAL - ~ # 



12 


22.0 


. 5 


10.6 


8 


14.0 


8 . 


13.8 


* 34 


. 15.4 


5 


8.5 


' i 5 


* y 
^ ,10:6 


12 • 


21.1 - 


5 . 




-27 


12.2 


17 ' 


28.8 


6 


.12.8 


17 *' 


29.8 


< 14 


24.1 


.54 


24.4 


15 


25.4 


25 


53.2 


ie 


28.1 


28 * 


48.3 ' 


84 


•* 38.0 


4 


6.8 


5 


10.6 


2 


3.5 


2 : 


3.4 


V 13 


5.9 


5" 


8.5 


1 


2,1 


1 


1.8 


\\ 


t 


' 8 


S.7 










1 


1.8 






* 

1 


0,5 


59 . 


100.0 


47 


100.0 * 


57 


f— 
100.0 


58 


100.0 ^ 


. 221 


100.0 



m , % * TABLE 3 ' < 

» 

STRENGTHS OF AREA STAFFING AS INDICATED 
w * BY STATE PROGRAM LEADERS IN 1972 
ACCORDING TO FREQUENCVMENTIONED . 



TABLED 

WEAKNESSES OF AREA STAFFING AS INDICATED" 
BY STATE PRO GRAMME ADERS 
ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY MENTIONED 



Strengths . 



* Agr. H, Ec. CRD 4*H*. Total 



Weaknesses 



- Agr. H. Ec. CRD 4-H Total 



12 



15 



-3 



1. - More localized specialized 

assistance . 

» 

2. Allows ja worker to become 
' more specialized 

3. /£trong»r/moFe in-depth 

programs 

4$ Facilitates cooperation 
among staff ' 

s 

5. More efficient use 
of personnel 

6. Increased competency of 
professional staff 

7t Meets clientele^needs * 

8, More time for programming 
and teaching ' « / 
* 

More program leadership 
closer to county 

10. Better tjes tb university 
departments and specialists 



11. Attracts competent agents 1 



11 



3, 



1 — 

2 3 
- 4 



12. High morale, prestige 
and recognition ' 

13. Reduces need for 
state contacts 

14. Others (none mentioned 
more than twice) 



TOTAL 



4 — 



1 — 



37 



32 



1-5 



15 



8* 

7 



— 6 

? 

— 4 



11 



64 34 38 28 164 



Satisfaction with Area Staffing 

Table 5* reports (he responses of state Extension 
directors as to the extent of-use ^nd satisfaction with 
area staffing. In the 40 states that had begun some 
form of area staffing, §5 of the directors (88 percent) 
Said that they were "satisfied with the' staffing ar- 
rangement. Furthermore, of the nine states that had 
cdmplfetely adopted area staffing, eiglit directors* 
reported that they' were highly satisfied with it. 

Thus,*foi^the most part, ijLappearedlhat Extension 
directors throughout the United States, were pleased * 
with area "staffing. 

< Other Findings v 

« 

Except for the Northcentrart region of the United 
States, the cbuhty-only staffing pattern w^as the most 
predominant. Th£ area grid cotinty, separate-offices 



1. Area sta*ff spread too thin 6 v m 2 6 — 

2. Too large of ^ geographical 

area^ . \ ; ' 3 ' 2 2" 

3. Inadequate funding - 5 2 3 

4. Too much travel time ** 
and expense " 4 3 +*% 

' ' * * *' 

- 5. Resistance of staff * 3 3 1 

6. Role conflict and duplication 4 4 — ' 

7. ^ack of communication* 3 2 2 

8. Supervision problems 3 — - — 

9. Less program 3 flexibility ' 2 1 

■10. Lack contact with 

local clienfeje 2 ' — 2 — 

sll. Loyaityto home county • 

over other counties ' T — — 2 

*12. Lack of public acceptance l 2 — — 

V 

13. # Harder to maintain expertise 

over a period of time 3 — . — _jT 

,14. Othecs (none mentioned 

more than twice) 5 2 # 1 " 1 



14 

13 
12 

12 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 



TOTAL * 46 23- 21 



.16 106 



TABLES f 
* r 

EXTENT OF USE AND SATISFACTION WITH AREA STAFFING 
f AS RESPONDED TO BY EXTENSION DIRECTORS 
1 IN 1972 



Highly 

Movement Highly • • n / Dis- Dis- Does , 

Toward Area Satis- Satis- Neu- satis- satis- Not 
Staffing fied Vied \ tral fied fied Apply 



None „ " — 

Have begun 

(approximately v«J 4 17 



Substantial 

(approximately Vz) 2*2 — * — 



— — 10 



Mostly 

(approximately V«) < 1 



.Completely 
, TOTAL 



15 20 



3 1 1 



10 * 
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patterfi was the predominant' *bne in the Norths 
central region. ' i 

The most frequent titles by ;vvhich area Extension 
agents yvere ^referred were "area, agent" or "area 
•specialist"" with "area agent" being mentioned 
ne^rly^ twice ^as often as "area Specialist". jCountv' 
Extension agents were most - frequently titled! 
"county Extension agent" or "Extension agent." 

/' A Transitional Statement \ 

* * 1 

Staffing patterns in the 50 states were found ttf be 
so varied and complex that^a simfple description was 



npt possible. In many states, patterns yariecLwithin 
a single program ? area. informal arrangements be- 
tween* agents in neiglfcoTing counties, in some^ 
peases, wye being y forni^lized, causing, as an 
example, "areas" for, dne agricultural commodity 
\p overlap "areas" for finotfter commodity. 

In Qrder to cc\ntin'ue t to search for differences be- 
tween patterns and for advantages and disad- 
vantages of various patterns, the researchers felt 
compelled to* identify and describe as small a num- 
ber as possible of the most common patterns and 
then to select states in which each of "those jsfctterfis 
predominated. This process is described in the fol- 
lowing sections* • , 



r 



ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS 



Warner 2 conducted the second major study of the 
research project. It focused on the organizational 
aspects of staffing. This part of the overall project^ 
attempted -to provide answers to some of the many 
question^ concerning the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the different staffing patterns from an 
organizational peVspective. Does a change in the 
staffing arrangement increase the effectiveness of 
the Extension organization in" sjrvirjg clientele? 
'How do such changes affect the individual worker 
within the organization? Are employees more 
satisfied with these new staffing arrangements? 
Does the organization become more complex? Does 
more conflict result? Is the level of job satisfaction 
of the individual relate3 to the degree of complexity 
of the organizational'structure? 

A -combination of four methods of organizational 
analysis was selected for this study. It focused on 
the structure and performance of 7 the organization, 
the satisfaction of the individual worker within the 
organization and the interaction patterns among 
employees. „ 

Objectives 

The purpose of this phase of the project was to 
analyze the organization, the Cooperative Extension 
Servfce, in terms of four different approaches as 
operationalized in the variables organizational 
^structure, organizational effectiveness, employee 
job satisfaction and role conflict as each relates to 
the different staffing patterns. 
The empirical objectives of the research were: 
1. To investigate the relationship between 
selected measures cfr complexity of organiza- 
tional \trucUjre and the tyjJe of. staffing 
pattern; 

. 2. To analyze the relationship between' organiza- 
tional effectiveness and the- type $f 'staffing 
pattern. 

3. Tjp analyze the relationship between job satis- 
faction of personnel and the type, of staffing 
pattern. 



4. To identify and compare the -degree of role 
conflict within the roles of the county agent, 

* area agent and state specialist positions as they 
relate to the type of staffing pattern. 

5. To investigate the relationship between the 
variables (organizational structure, organiza- 
tional, effectiveness, job satisfaction and role 
conflict) and the following characteristics of 
the respondents: 

^. Job group {county, area, state specialist or 
state administrator) 

b. Program area 

c. Tenure in Extension 

d. Age * 

e. Level of education 

f. Sex - * 



Methodology 

Three patterns of staffing were selected for this ( 
in-jiepth comparative study. They were: 
. 1. County staff with area-responsibilities— County 
agents specialize in certain- subject matter 
fields and trade services with agents in nearby 
counties who specialize in other subjects ; Back- 
up support is provided by* state specialists. 

2. Area and county staff— County agents work out 
of each county office. They are supported by a 
number of specialized persons Who work in a 
multi-county area. Both the -area and county 
agents have access to state specialist support, 
(No distinction is made as to whether the area 
agent is officed separately from or within a * 
cpunty Extension office. ' 

3. Gounty*onIy— County agents work out of each* 
county office. They are supported by state ' 
specialists. There are no area agents. ^ 

Subsequent to the implementation of the Warner *' 
find Pittman studies, the researchers chose to 
standardize terms and abbreviations to describe 
these three distinct patterns. tc ; 
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The description, "county staff With area respons»- 
ibilities]', was changed to "multj-county and state" 
and was abbreviated MCS. 

"Area and county staff" was termed ."cbunty, 
muHi-QQurityarfd state" and was abbreviated CMCS* 

"Courity-only" became "county -and state"' £nd 
was abbreviated CS. ' 

The abbreviations were utilized to prevent cum- 
bersome reading, particularly to avoid, a compound- 
ing of the conjunction "and", 

( ?, State" >vas v included in each identification tp 
Remind the reader that state-level personnel were 
included in each staffing pattern. 

Seven states^ wave selecte'd to represent the- three 
stafffng arrangements. They werte New Jersey and 
Indiana (MCS), Minnesota, Idaho and Ohio (CMCS), 
and Tennessee and New Mexico (CS). 
. A, number of criteria served, as the, basis for 
selecting the ^even states to represent the three 
patterns of ^staffing. These were^ , 

1, The type of staffing pattern'the state employed. 

2. The use of a, single staffing pattern throughout 
nearlyall of the state. 

t *3. The use of a single pattern throughout, as 
nearly as possible, the four programming areas 
(agriculture, home economics, youth and com- 
munity resource development). 
• 4, Tha geographical location of the state such that 
not all states representing a single pattern 
woulcl be from the same geographical region of 
< the United States. 
5. The relative'size of the Extension staff. 
Information was collected by a visit to each state 
to interview th^ administrative staff, an investiga- 
tion of official documents of each "state's organiza- 
tion, and a mailed questionnaire; the prira&ry 
instrument for data collection ^vas the mailed ques- 
tionnaire. 



Thevquestionrtaire, was sent in April, 1973 to a 
sarhple of 753 out of a total of 2,346 professional 
workers in the seven states. The sample represented 
al^job groups in each state organization. .Of those 
sampled, 675, or 90 percent, responded. The sample 
was selected as a stratified random, sampte /rona 
within the job groups of each state. Larger portions 
of certain job groups were sarrtpled to ensure an 
adequate number of respondents from*eacR>-^ 

fc The questionnaire consisted Of six major parts. 
The first section asked for background information 
about thfe respondents. The second part consisted 
of the 35 Extension Management Information Sys- 
tem purpose statements, As a measure of effective- 
ness, the respondents indicated how well they felt 
each purpose was being attained. irl their state. The' 
third part of the questionnaire Consisted of T8 items 
of the Brayfield-Rothe indeV of overall job satis- 
faction. A fourth section contained a list of 36 items 
conderning organizational complexity. *A firth part 
^contained 24 task statements" concerning role per- 
ception. A finpl open-ended section of the ques- 



tionnaire allowed respondents to .express their 
feelings as to the strengths and weaknesses. of their 
present staffing arrangement and tQ "suggest any 
changes that, in their opinion* would increase its 
^ effectiveness. ■ * « 

Statistical, procedures included analysis of 
variance, the Sheffe' Test,, Kendall's Coefficient of 
Concordance, Pearson Product foment Correla- 
, tions and item analysis*/ < * 

~ ' ■ * - )• . V \ • • 

' ( i Findings < 
Organizational Effectiveness 

- / > 

Organizational effectiveness can be measured by 
how welj an organization is "doing its job", or in 
rricye-precrse terms, the degree to which its goals are 
being realizejd. Organizational. goals can be- viewed 
, as providing the standards for assessment of 
organizational, success. The subject of concern is 
whether effectiveness^ the organization is related 
to the type of staffing pattern. Respondents ap- 
praised organizational effectiveness by indicating 
the extent to which they felt their state was accom- 
• plishing each of,35 national purposes as defined by 
' ES^USDA. • ' • « * 

The effectiveness* instrument allowed a possible 
ranges of response scores from 35 to 175, with^ mid- 
point of 105. The me^n score for all respondents was 
114.67, or slightly above the midpoint of the scale. , 
1. No statistically significant differences were 
fourjd among the three staffing patterns-jvith 
respect to the effectiveness qs -perceived by the 
employees of the organization itself. However^ 
„ the mean scpres, a's reported in Table 6, were 
relatively higher for the two area pa'tternSfthan * 
for the county pattern. Generally," all of. the/ 



TABLE 6 



fAVl A I^*"*- 



ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS, ORGANIZATIONAL. 
COMPLEXITY AND JQB SATISFACTION BY 
STAFFING PATTERN 



Pattern 



Mean 
Effectiveness 
Score • 



, Mean 
Complexity 
Score 



• ean 
Job Sajis- 
faction Score 



Possible Rin$t "PoMlbU R#nge Potable Rtnje, * 



Multi-County 
and State^MCS), 

County, Multi-County 
and State (CMCS) 

County and State ^ 
[CS) 
* $ 
Overall Mean 



35-175 ' 
Midpoint 
105 


I5t?i 
Midpoint 
45 


M4-7p 
Midpoint 
42 


115.02 


^1.71 


61.65 






» 


115.21 * 




60.49 


( 113.49 


33.81 


' 59.69 


114.67 * 


32.53 


60.55 



* 2. 



three staffing arrangements, were seen as 
relatively effective. This finding supports the 
statement made by an administrator in one 
state that "almost any staffing* pattern can be 
eSffeetitfte if the wockers*want to make it work". 

Significant differenpfcs, jm effectiveness ^Wjere' 
found among the seven states studied. The two 
states >withs the .^highest mean effectiveness 
scores we're *;from one area pattern and the 
county pattern. Therefore, it must * be con% 
eluded that differences that are reflected by 
the statep»fipd their source in factors other than* 
the staffing p^tterh..^ ' ^ \ 

3. Though an inverse" relationship was hypothes- 
♦ ized, the size' of an organization was found to 

be positively related to its effectiveness. This 
finding may be a 'reflection of increased spe- 
cialization, and division of labori or simply of 
increased activity, in a larger organization. 

4. There were nb significant- differences in organ- 
- iz£ti'onal effectiveness with respect to .'the job 4 

* group of* tlie respondent! Job groups were: * 
county, area, state, specialist, state adminis- , 
trator, * - * 

5. »No significant differences were found in the 
* perception of organizational effectiveness with < 

, ^respect to* the program area of the respondent. - 

6. There proved to be no significant differences in 
s pergeived organizational effectiveness accord- 
ing to the educational level of the respondent. t 

. 7. There were no significant differences^ per- 
ception of organizational effectiveness with 
respect to the age of the respondent.' ' , 

8. No -significant differences were found in the 
organizational effectiveness, scores with 

' " respect to the tenure of the respondent. 

9. No significant differences were found in the 
level of .organizational effe^ivetiess indicated 
by male and female respondents. * . 



Complexity of Organizatiorial Structure 

Structure is a fact of any organization and is of 
particular concerfi ^hen considering staffing ar- 
rangements. The structure of an organization * is 
analyzed to Indicate the effect structural changes 
have on the behavior of the organization and its 
members. Th£ question explored in this study was 
whether theje existed ^ relationship between the 
staffing patterni and the degree of strflctural com-' 
plexity. 

In past research, structural complexity has gen- 
erally been characterized'by numerous sbb-dimen* 
r sions. 5 Of the many used, four wefe selected for use 
in this study; they were: hierarchial authority,' rules 
and regulations, roCitinization and impersonality. 
These four components were included in a 15-item j 
complexity scale which relfected the organizational 
members perception of the distribution of power 
within the brganization. 
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. The possible range of scores'on the organizational 
complexity scale was from 15 to 75, with a midpoint 
of 45, The mean complexity, sfcore aVreported by the 
respondents, as seen in Table 6, was 32.53. This is 
all a below the midpoint of the scale. It, therefore, 
must be concluded that Extension employees in .{he 
seven states surveyed, in general, viewed their 
organizations as heing at a low level of complexity. 

1. There was,*a statistically significant difference 
among the complexity scores reported by the 
threp staffing patterns. The workers in state 
. ■ organizations utilizing CMCS programming 
indicated more of a feeling of involvement in 
the decision-making process;^ that is, they 
scored lower on the complexity scale than C£ 
pattern respondents. Those in the CS pattern, 
• • on the other hand, expfessed more of a feel- 
ing of isolation „ from the sources of power 
within the organization. Staffing arrange- 
^« ment is a^tructurpl dimension that seemed to 
be related' to staff members' perception of 
** authority distribution. CMCS staffing may be 
viewed as a method of decentralizing author- 
ity among the hierarclyal levels of the 
organization. With area staff located in close t 
proximity to county sfaff, thay % can be seen as 
providing a" link, in the communication chain 
that reduces the feeling o'f isolation at the 
county levels With the presence of • area 
workers, county staff may ponsider that they 
o now have the necessary expertised their dis- 
, posal, and they no longer need to choose be- 
' .tween M going it along" or "cajling on the spe- 
cialist" Who may be relatively inaccessible. 
' . Respondents working in the area* staffing 
pattern ih Which county staff 'also have area 
responsibilities' to neighboring counties* 
(MCS) showed the lowest mean cotnplexity j 
score (see Table 6}* This could result from 
the fact that both the county and area rjoles 
are embodied in the sarr\e individual,* thus 
decreasing the possibility for problems ' in 
coipnSiinicatloh and coordination while In- 
creasing the* confidence placed in the worker 
by clientele^ . *• " , 

- ?. There were^ignificaot differences' aniong the 
seven steteff with regard to organizational 
complexity. In a paired comparison of states, 
significant differences were, found between 
states of the same staffing pattern. Therefore, 
sihee differences were found -between staffing 
.patterns end between some states within the' 
same pattern, it must be coricluded that vari- 
ables other than the pattern of staffing' 
affected the perception of complexity of the, 
\ organization. 

4 3. The complexity ,of an organization was shown 
to be inversely related to the organization's 
effectiveness. It has been suggested that 
when employees feel\tl}at they are removed 
from the sources of power and do not have an ' 

10 



impact 'on the decision' making, process, the 
overall' organizational .effectiveness, .is per- 
v cfcived as lower. t, 

4. The size of an^tfganteation yvas shown to be 
positively related to its level of 'complexity. 
Npte the apparent inconsistency among three 
findings— this^ one, second, the negative rela- 
tionship between complexity and effective- 

' ness (3 above), and third, the positive rela- 
tionship between size and effectiveness 
(finding 3 on pa^e 9}. v 

5, With respect to job group in the organization, 
higher complexity scores were reported by 
respondents at lower leyefs of the organiza- 
tion. 

6., Workers in the program areas of youth and 
home economics viewed the organization as 
most .complex, whereas those in community 
resource* development £nd administration 
and supervision saw it as least complex. 

7. The level 6i education of the respondent was~ 
founc( to be inversely related to his complexity - 
score concerning the organization in which he 
Worked. Workers with more equoation saw 
their Organization as less complex than did 
workers with less education. * 

8, An inverse relationship was found between 
the age of\the respondent and his indication 
of organizajional complexity. Younger re- 
spondents tended to rate the organization as 
more complex than did older ones. 
The'number of years of tenure in Extension of 
the respondent was inversely, related to his 

s perception of organizational complexity. 
Relatively new employees of the organization 
perceived it as most complex. 
10. The,re was a significant difference in percep- 
tion' of organizational complexity according 
to the sex, of the respondent. Females viewed 
. , * the organization as being much more complex- 
j f i Jhan did males. 

V/ , ' • 

" ft 

Job Satisfaction 

Job satisfaction refers to the degree of favorable- 
nesS an individual has of his Work role. Job satis- 
faction was measured by means of a scale in which 
workers were asked .to state the degree to vyhich 
they liked or disliked their jobs. Therefore, eackper-. 
son's s response was hi? perception of how well his 
motives were being gratified. ' J ( % . 

Job satisfaction of the individual employee is 
important because of its suggested effect on, per- 
formance, and, as a result, the overall effectiveness- 
of, the organization., 6 As ,Barpett and Louderback 
point out, administrators arfr interested both in, 
meeting clientele* needs and .in maintaining a high 
level of morafe'among their employees. Any innova- 
tion that decreases , net satisfaction arpong em- 
ployees, even though it may increase Organizational 
effectiveness, yvill be viewecl with .contempt by the 

workers. 7 ' 
# • 



An adaptation of the Brayfield-Rottie index of 
general job satisfaction was chosen for use in this 
^tudy. The scale consisted of 14 .items with arrange 
of possible scores from 14 to 70, with a 'midpoint of 
42.,The mean respondent score proved to be 60.55. 
It, therefore, can be concluded that, generally speak- 
ing, Extension workers were highly satisfied with 
their jobs. • * „ r 



Instrument Recommendation * 

The 14-item )ob Satisfaction Scale, as adapted, 
developed and analyzed by Warner, showed a 
spHt-half reliability'correlatioh of .87. It should 
be a valuable instrument to use with Extension x 
professional workers. 



1. Significant differences, were found among the 
. , three methods of staTfing, the means of which 

are reported'in Table 6. Those states utilizing 
the *MCS pattern demonstrated tlje highest 
level of Job satisfaction, the CMCS pattern 
had a slightly lower level, and the CS pattern 
exhibited the lowest level. Both area staffing 
patterns reported Higher levels of job satis- 
faction \th,an did the county pattern. [ 

Higher levels of' satisfaction were antic- 
ipated in area staffing arrangements because 
of increased opportunity for specialization 
* , among area agents anc[ the complementary 
support provided county and' state specialist 
staff. It has alsq been suggested that the satis- 
faction _of area staff increases as the result of 
more, confidence being placed in them by 
clientele groups. 8 This should be testecj as a 
part "of future studies, fi, ^ , 

An inverse relationship betwefen organiza- 
tional complexity and job satisfaction is 
shown in T^ble 6. Respondents in the MCS, 
pattern indicated the highest level of job 
satisfaction and the lowest degree of com- 
plexity, whereas the CS -pattern Registered a 
high level of ^mplexity and loy'satisfaction. 
„ This findirtg>foa£ 7 supported at the individual 
level l of analysis. Those persons who viewed* 
the organization" as complex indicated a low 
level of job satisfaction, and conversely, those 
who'felt that the organizational structure was 
less complex exhibited a higher level pf satis- 
faction in their work'role. # ' 

i, , 

2. Sigrtjficant differences in employee job satis- 
faction were found among ihe se\en states 
studied. States tfrat represented the same . 
Staffing pattern exhibited both high and low 
levels of job satisfaction, so -it mu^t be con- 
cluded that variables other than just staffing 

> pattern were influencing^ the Wei* of job 
satisfaction. 



3. The level of employee satisfaction was shown 
to be positively related 4o the effectiveness of 
the organization. An employee with a high 
level of job satisfaction tended to perce'ive the 
organization as more effective than an in- 
davidijal with a low level of job satisfaction. 

4. Organizational /complexity * was found to be 
v "inversely related to ejnployee job satisfaction. 

'As complexity of the organization increases, 
; one might* expect satisfaction of workers to 

decrease. 

? * e 

5. A negative relationship was found between 
organizational size and job satisfaction, but 
it was' not at a statistically significant level. 

- Thqre were no significant differences be- 
. . tween large ^ftd small organisations with - 
respect to the level of employee job satis- 
faction." 

* 

* 6. There were significant differences in level of 

* employee job satisfaction when compared by 
job groups. Employees at the state level 
indicated a higher level of job satisfaction 
than those at the county -and area 'levels. 
Satisfaction Increased as personnel attained 
higher positions in the hierarchy of the 
organization. 

• • ■» 

7. No significant differences were found' in the 
level" of .job satisfaction with respect to the 
program area of the respondent. Though not 
statistically significant, employees of the 
4+1 program area expressed the lowest level 

* of satisfaction with their jobs, and state ad- 
ministrative personnel the high^t, 

t „ 

8. The level of ^education of. the respondent' 
proved to be positively related to fiis level bf\ 
job satisfaction. Workers with higher levels of. 1 
.education enjoyed^ high level of job 'satisfac- 
tion, while the reverse .was true for those with 
lower-levels of educational attainment. 

9. The lever of job satisfaction was found to be 
positively related to the age of the respon- 
dent. The younger employees tended to be 
less satisfied with v their jobs, and the older 

*\ were mof'e highly satisfied. 

10. No significant differences 'were found in the 
level of employee job satisfaction with respect 
to the number of, years of tenifre of the 
respondent. 

> * 

11. No significant differences, were found in the 
J level of employee job satisfaction between 

male and female respondents/ 

-ERIC 



.Role 1 Conflict 

The perception of organizational member's* as to 
what an individuars behavior within the group 
should, *dr should not, be is role expectation. When 
the expectations concerning a specific role are in- 
congruous, * conflict results. 9 Disagreement among 
workers tvithin Extension as to the tasks that should 
be associated with different roles'within the organ- 
ization is an indication of such conflict. 

Ro)e perception is important because, as Kahfn 
et.al., conclude, "Organizations c.onsist ultimately of 
the patterned and concerted activity of their mehi- 
• bers." 9 An analysis of role expectations- and conflict 
. withyi the organization is concerned with the impact 
of an organization and its members upon the in- 
dividual; and as a result, the effect of the individual 
performer and his behavior on the organization's 
effectiveness. Respondents were asked to' indicate 
the level of priority they would associate with 
specific tasks th^t are included in program planning, 4 
implementation *and evaluation for the roles of 
county agents', area agents and state specialjsts. 
». With the introduction of a new role, such as the 
area agent in Extension, within an existing organ- 
ization, it would be expected that there would be a 
lack of role-consensus concerning the expectations 
of ihe new position for a p.eriod of time until the 
members of the organization adjust to the presence 
of this new role: The results of this study showed 
that no significant level of role" conflict was ident- 
ified in any of thte* three staffing patterns. There , 
proved to be less consensus with respect to the ta^ks 
assigned to the area position, but it was not great 
enough, to be considered conflict in a statistically 
'significant sense. It was'eoncluded that the decree 
of role conflict was not associated with organiza- 
tional staffing pattern. Since the. presence of Qon- 
flibt'was $ basic assumption of the analysis and since 
ribne was fbund, it was not feasible to analyze role. 
t'oiifiictJn relation to the other variables. 

^tles 7, 8 and 9 surpmarize^ the statistical Ueat- 
"rneiit of the.mpjor findings of Warner's study. 



> 1 TABLE 7 

* DIFFERENCES*. BETWEEfsl STAFFING PATTERNS 
IN RELATION TO ORGANIZATIONAL VARIABLES.AS 
PERCEIVED PY EXTENSION PROFESSIONALS 
* * IN SEVEN STATES (N = 675) 





V , , 

Variable 


Staffing PattJrn Difference* 


F-Ratio 


Complexity 
Job Satisfaction 


^^:Cs| # CMC^ a t 

— i :) i M » — 


4,26 
4.25 



,* Significant at .05 leVe). s " 1 

a CS^-MCS difference was greaterj than CS-CN^CS difference 



. . ' TABLE 8 V J* 

" ' • ' • % ' *- -\ 

f * CORRELATIONS (UPPER FIGURES) AND THE LEVELS OF 
, THEIR STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE (LOWER FIGURES) 
, , ' BETWEEN ORGANIZATIONAL yARIABLES AS PERCEIVED BY 
EXTENSION PROFESSIONALS IN SJEVgf* STATES (N = 675)' 

; * ' £ ' j 

• • 1 ' — ■ * — r : : — r : 

* •* ' fob \ '•{)-. , 

, Satfsfacfion Complexity Tenure Age 

1 "/■ 1 ' — — 5 »' > . - 

-AB7 r .050 , \029 
.OtTOl** ,1§6 „ V545I 

u 

.odor 

• ; i ' -.100 ^.112 

•J . < ' . 

.750, 

. % 0001 
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TABLE 9 



r 



STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS FROM 
f AJNALYSESOF VARTANCE ON ORGANIZATIONAL VARIABLES 
. AS PERCEIVED BY EXTENSION PROFESSIONALS 
• . JN<SEVEN STATES (N = 675) ; 

4 ' J ' ■ ' _ 

\ ' - . # ' ' , Job"' 

jl Effectiveness Satisfection Complexity 



Effectiveness, 



; Job Satisfaction 

* 0 « ,9 
Complexity ' ' 



-252 . 
' .0001*. 



t 



.054 .101 
.160 ' ' .1009* * 



Job Group 
(Co. Area, 
Specialist, 
Administrator) 



.254 .006* • - .0005 

Admin, highest Admin, lo 



Tenure t 



* * * '/'Si&nifjcant^t .05 Jevel^ 



Program Area ^ * .054 : . .0Q4 * .6001* 

fAgr., H.Ec.,'4-H, Agri'fc H.Ec. Admin, Jiig'hest 4-H highest 

CRD, Admkr.) highest ' * , 

• Education , *,1S6 .020* .024* 

' ^ "Dr. highest • Dr. lowest 



I 

J 



Sex. 



.586 



.743 



.001* 
Females higher 



' Significant at .05 level* 



ANALYSIS OF STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF 
r S^TAEFING PAtf JERttS ; 



questionnaire vv^as 
^ (to 



!* was 



your opi^ion(s) a^jt 

sntjtaffirig 



the 
the 



Tppluded in the ^Warner 
•\st^men^ -"fUe^se state tf ^ r „ T . 
strengths, arid weakeh6sses* of thrf pr^ser 
.paXtdSrn? in your statp". - Responses ,;to that statement 
yvere riot anilyzecf by Warner* la a&dition, it became 
-^parent arifeout the tipe - that ihis phase of the * * 
;project. was" ending that a cli:arA;ut staiement^of' 



^4. To compare *perceptioiis of directors with per- 
ceptibnsjof professionals* regarding strengths 
and ^ weaknesses of three 4 Extension 4 staffing 
patterns. \ ** 



* advantaged and^ digpdvantag^jof various staffing 
% pattejna had riot yet resulted, nor did future j)lans 
/appeal as if they wquld'tfesult m^ich , a w statement. t 

An effort to resolve botft of the^fbove defici6n"cies a 
- 9 was made -by Brooks- arid Young. 10 \ 

j. ^ k v-' t ^sL/ • -x-i ' '• 
. * > . - OJ>j«ctive8? \, - 

' The objectives pf this effort .we^e: * , ' J * * , 
" 1% TcfBummarize the strengths dnd weaknesses of 
three Extension staffing patterns 'as perceived 
t ^ by, professionals working within each pattern. 
J2. vTq. clarify ai\d simplify a summary of staffing 
-patterns that predominate in the several jstates. 

* ' 3. To elicit from^Jate Extei^ioa directors^'their 
v^percep^ibn of "^Jfeengths • and - weaknesses of 

the staffing j patterns predominantly used 
- J<yUhin their skates, i »" * 

* i * V * / 

• The «flrc(«. w rt «trei»gth«" and "weakn^sse^*. were rftfhef than 
^advantegg^ an^ sad vantages" The former terms denied # to tfie 
researchers to jeek out a,dfisc«plion^of a sftuatiorf, while theJatter terms . 
seemed td^>e cgmporon^p m nature. The Warner srudy.design c,ailedVfor « 
jieicriptlon rather than comparison. '* k ~ . , 



v Methodology' 



The Warner questionrtaires were reviewed in \ 
qrder to. identify arid tabulate th^e v strpngths and • 
"weaknesses of their ,*taffipg_patterns.a$ mentioned 
, by Ex'lensign grofessidhals, TableV*10 shows *the 
.e^aentiof this review, * \ \ . * • «, ; 

lit any rffort -to sumrijiarize open-ended responses, 
■ judgments ntjpd to ^be*macfe-as categories* are est§b- 
jish$dj artd »as . response^ 'are plaqed in those I 
categories. The primary^ criterioii used "by th^ re- 
'sparchers Wad t6 maintain the meaning of each 
individual response ' while attempting, .to' .develop 
. category statements tfiat would be comparable, The 
five strengths '&nd five weaknesses that were men* 
tfoUed most frequently « by ^ponden-ts' in each' 
pattern were utilized in preparing a'surfcey'fdnn for 
response friem state Extension directors: * 
* 'The resulting instrument was mailed to.each statet y / 
-Extensipn directqi^rfn January, 1974*";Each reaponr 4 ' 
dent' was asked to. indicate which pf .the three staff- 
ing pattern^ was predominant for each' program 
. arear in ,his state. He was thea asked to respond to 
the Jiat fif strengthsrknd weaknesses ftfr his State's 
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TABLE Id 

NUMBER OF STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES IDENTIFIER 
BY EXTENSION PERSONNEL IN SEV^N STATES 



Number of * _ - v * 

Staff ingj^at tern Respondents Strengths 'Weaknesses 



County & State (OS) 186 



Multi-county & 
State (MCS) 



169 



County, Multi-county -tf 
& State (CMCSJ -1.347 



TOTALS 



682. 



58 


65 








* 




67' 






131 


* " 89 % 


161 


250 






50*4 


211 


293 




patt^m{s) only. He wgs asked to rank the listed * 
strengths and^h$.Weakriefcpes as he perceived them. 
He was encouraged to add other strengths or we&k-v 
nesses that Tie cctnsidefed mqre important .than 
those provided^ A *few of these yv^re suggested, but 
there was not enough commonality to create a nee^. 
to |dd to or change those listed. , 4 
, -Survey >fbrms* were c|^to{^ttfd and returned by*48 
state Extension,*directoiW^ " * 

~% •• '■ •. - .. 

Findings . * , 

* , • \ • 

* 'fafcle 11 summarizes 'directors' responses" to the , 
request for Categorization of their states* staffing 
patj^rns. 



utilizing it more than did^griculture or community 
resource development. The MCS pattern (patterns 
1 .and 2 in .Table 2j-was the least used, and cpm- 
muility resource development was the primary-pro- 
gram area that used it, The'CMCS pattern [patterns 
. J^nd- 5 in Table 2) was used more, by agriculture 

an]by any othgr program area.* 
^Tables 12, 13 and 14 show the, .rankings of 
Strengths and weaknesses as seen both by profes- 
sional personnel [from Warners questionnaire), 'and 
by directors in states that* utilize each of the\three 
.staffing patternsf 



i "* ' \ TABLE 12 

STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES, OK COUNtY AND STATE 
STAFFING PATTERN (CS) AS RANKED BY A SAMPLE OF 

EXTENSION PERSONNEL IN TWO STATES AND BY 
• . 33 EXTENSION DIRECTORS > 



Rank by 
Personnel Director* 

-» 

Strengths of the County and- State Pattern 

. ' . - , i 

Provides for close contact with clientele 1 1 



TABLE XX 



DIRECTORS' INDICATIONS OF STAFFING PATTERNS 
BY PROGRAM AREAS IN 1974 . - 



* * IT - 

Program Areas 


County & ""MuUi-eounltf & 
. State * .State ' 
Pattern * Pattern 


County, 
Multi-county & 
State Pattern 


* «■ ♦ 
4-H 


29 






Agriculture " - 
Home Economics 


• 

20 

-\ . 
' 30- 


5 

: 3 


23 
14 


Community Resource . 
Development 


14 


* 

15 - 


18 


TOTALS 

* " . *'\ , * * 


% 93~ 


27. . 


69 * ' 
'i 



Provides for close working , * 
relationship between county and 
specialist personnel 

Encourages clear lines of 
administrative and technical 
communication 

^Ulows flexibility and fr^ecjom to ^ 
% 1 9 solve problems and plan programs % < . 
6 tfrat are applicable to the) m * % . \ ** * , 
% - individual worker's orgajUza- ' t * 
/ tibhal staffing position- j \ * 

' Allows an'agent to coocenftate in 

area of expertise } '* ' 

j Weaknesses of the Counfy ajnd State Pattern 

Results in too few county, multi- 
county, and'sfate staff 

• ' , . J ' * 

Allows for too great a geographical 
distance .between. special 1st 
» staff and clientele ^ 
♦. ' " * 

Is associated with a specialist staff > 
lacjpig in field experience' * * 



.2 



,4 



Makes it more difficult to establish' 
cleaf lines of communication < 



,A curspry comparison of Tab 1^ 11 with Table 2 
{page 5) shows* gene^l ^agreement between the 
directors' responses in January, 1974 and program 
leaders reajfcmses in August, 1B72, The CS pattern, 
(pattern 4 m Table 2). was most predominant, yvith, 
the prtfgrarp # area^ of home economics and, 4-H 



13 



^Table V£ dhows that there was a , great deal of* 
agreement between Extension personnel and Exien- 
sion .directors fes to me strengths and weaktfessefc or 
the CS staffing p^ttferini. Both groups agreed that tKe 
most important strength of this st^ffinj patt^r^i was 
that it, provides for cO>ie contact with cliefitele. Thg 1 

. . "J j •■ ' • ; v ■ 



eric 
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i N TABLE 13 , o ' 

STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF MULTI-COUNTY AND 
STATE STAFFING PATTERN (MCS) AS RANKED BY A 
SAMPLE OF EXTENglON PERSONNEL IN TWO STATES. 

AND BY 18 EXTENSION DIRECTORS 4 ^ 



, Rank by 
Personnel Pire 



ors 



Strengths of the Multi-County and State 
Staffing Pattern 

Allows an agent to concentrate in 
area of expertise - 

Provides for close working relationship 
between county and specialist 
personnel . " \ 

Allows" flexibility and freedom to solve 
problems and plan programs that K 
are applicable. to the individual 

* workers organizational* * 

, 'staffing pattern 

r • 

^npourajfes clear lines pi ^ 
administrative and technical 
communication 

, r 4," 
Allows supervisor to be close to 
* personnel-being supervised * 

Weaknesses of the Multi-County 
and State Staffing Pattern \- . 

Makesit more difficult to establish 
clear lines of communication 
# 

Is associated with a lack of * % 
administrative supervision pn' 
the bounty level • * • * 

'Resuffs'in too few county, * " , . 
multi-county, and state staff • • » 

" V • ' 

Multi-county agents^end to spend, 
most of their titfie ir\ their ' - t * 
home counties m \ " , v ■ 

w • ' - 

f Results in Joss of personal contact 
wif h clientele " 



importajit of the strengths was that it : allows super- 
visors to bfe close to personnejjbeing.sypervised. 

Tahle 13 shows -that Extension personnel and 
Extension. directors were also in close agreement as 
Jo the weaknesses of the MCS pattern.lBoth groups 
.agreed that the number one weakness of this pattern 
was that it J makes it ir&rq>difficult to establish clear 
Jinea.of communication, The other Weaknesses of 
this pattern were ranked similarly by both groups* 

Table ,14L shews differences between Extension 
personnel and' directors ^as to ths .strengths a^c^ 
weaknesses of the CMCS staffing pattern. In states 
utilizing, this staffing pattern, the Extension person- 
nel indicated that the major strength waff that it 
allows flexibility aqd freedom to solve problems and 
, plan programs that are applicable to^the individual 
Workers Qrganizational staffing position. Extension 
• directors ranked this strength last out of a group of 
. five strenghts. 'Directors felt that the major strength' 



TABLE 14 



7 



4 / 



■<>4 



9 

^ther strengths were- also rdnked very sinjilarljf. 
Table 12 r also shows that JJxt^ension personnel gnd. \ 
* 'Extension directors wefe iff close •agreement regard- 
ing the, weaknesses of the CS staffing pattern.' The * 
tWo "most important, weaknesses iyer^ that ,thvs , 
, pattern results in tpcrfejjv staff at all' levels and tjjat 
it allows for too great a geo^aphical distance ^be- , 
. tweeivspecialist? and clientele. . - 's 

Tfcble itP stews that Extension ^ersonrlel^aad^-^ 
./tension directors agreed to the strengths c^f the 
; hfcS staffing- -pattern. Both groyptf agreed 'that Jhe_ \ 
most* important ' strength of "the pattern was that it 
* aUovV8, an* •agent fo. confcentfrate jiU his , area of_ 

expertise. Bbth groups also agreed that <th£ least"*.* 

** • * * # *^ , \ * » 



STRENGTHS ANB WEAKNESSES OF COUNTY, 
MlJLTliGOUNTY AND STATE STAFFING PATTERN (CMCJJ) 
' AS RACKED BY A SAMPLE OF EXTENSION PERSDNNRL 
IN THREE STATES AtiD W^^kTENSION DIRE6T6RS, 

- "~ ' ■ . -'Ran* by 

^ » Personnel • Directors 

~ v \; & : : : — 

Strengths 6f the County, Multi-County 
anA State- Staffing Pattern J 

' - » . * \ ' * 
' Allows flexibility and fre>doin>tp # sojive 
problems^nd plan programs that ate 
applicable to the individual workers 
* organizational staffing position',. 

Provides for close contact* wjth clientele 

^ncour^es elear lines of administrative 
and technical communication , 

"J^rovides fdfe close working relationship 
.-between county ancTspecidlist staff^ 

Allows, aa age nUo^jpfncent rate in, 
area .of exp^rtistf A ] (< 
t * 
Weatnesses of the County, -Multi 
County and State Staffing Pattern 

> Results in too few comity, multi-county 

> and sta.te staff ' ' 

Encourages fop m^ny Extension ^ 



administrators at the state level 

- " " = - . ■ * \x 

Makes it mpre difficult to establisli^^ 
'clear lines Of communication^ *~" v* 

s poes^j»ti6nd itsdLi'o adequate -"v 

# numbers of staff ia urban areas' 

# « . v \ 
More likely^ to encourage'fiew'prb; 
. witnout^diSflua^-staffing 
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of this staffing pattern waS that ^provides for close 
contact wftfi clientele. Extensioi^ personnel ranked 
this |tfeng|fi.iecond. t \ 

Extension personnel indicate^ that the major 
weakness of the CMCS pattern wps that it results in 
*t<y)7ew staff members at all levels within the organ- 
ization. Directors felt that the m^or weakness was 
ihat Undoes not lfcnd itself to adequate numbers of 
£taff mejpbeVi th tfrban areas. ^ 
^From the results of this part of. §ip project it is very 
difficult to demonstrate any-patt^n of differences in 
strengths; and/or weakness oL^arious Extension 




staffing, patterns as perceived by Extension per- 
sonnel and by state Extension directors, Applying 
theso findiiigs^toU^pu^osig of ihe overall project, 
no clear-cutliSvafftB^ were 
shown t<5 e^ist when comparing some form of area 
staffing with traditional county unit staffing., 

\Afhen comparing Extension fflfrsunneLperceptions 
of strengths and weaknesses with the^perceptions of 
state directors, no r substantial differences were 
observed regarding Jthe CS or the MCS pattern. 
Some differences were shown .to exist in their per- 
ceptions of the CMCS pattern. 



(&IENTELE APPRAISAL 



'-7 



The third-njajox study in the research project was 
conducted by Pittman. 3 Iis,purpd§£ was to compare 
the three mos.t common Exteij^ion pattern^ as 
percejiyed by. Extension clientele^ ' 

* - v .Qbjertivi^ 

The following were the objec^es of the clientele 
appraisal study: . % 

1. To determine clientele eviration of program 

* effectiveness as measured jby goal attainment 

* (organizational) under three common staffing 
patterns. 

2. To evaluate clientele satisfaction with the Ex- 
tension Service's programming processes 
piicter three common staffiip patterns. 

3. /To investigate the relationship amoi}& the vari- 

ables, satisfaction with , programming proces- 
ses, .program effectiveness and the following 
res^iondent characteristics^ 
, ; a.- Age^ U 
b. Level of education £ 
^ .c* Level of income X \ f , \ 

f ^ d. 'Program 5rea with whi^i^assoeiated 



Methodojog^;/ 



£ Three t>£ tjie seven s^ates^utilj^ed in tfe Winner 
^-study-.were* selected for this Stud^They, were Ten- 
nessefe, representing the CST patte&f, Jndiaiia* repre- 
sentJngJthe.MCJS pattern; and Ohit^represgnting the 
CMQ& pattern.^ A stratified randoni sample of the 
„ counties ih the three States was dratfvn. Stratification 
t% , yvas by^ supervisory areas or distncts ancTalso by. 
* ?-* program .area - (agriculture, hoijig* economics, "4rH 
,/^OUthr^ §nd ^Community resource development}. 
^rTen counties vifere > selepted^per £tate and 'per prp- 
,gfam<area. Thfe-g^ye a poTeptial 'for 40 counties per 
staTe oif/a* 'total. .potential J>t .12\J^dotirities, .and ^ 
potential of 30 counties per program area. 
^ . Appropriate s'taff in the^e.counties were asked to 
submit a list M clientele for their particular 
pro^rrfm area. A Random sample of 15 name]* w6rp 
, * drawn from each of these lisfs. This garve a potential 

ERIC . ; 



r „sample of 1,800 clientele or 450 clientele per pr&- 
" gram area. * . § . s " 

A five section questionnaire Was developed to col- 
lect information. The first section * asked the 
respondents ,to indicate the ten njost important ob- 
jectives for Extension to be "working on". (Find- 
ings associated with tfre first 'section are not dis- 
cussed in thfs summary repgrt). Th6 second section 
consisted of descriptors of the appropriate national 
purposes and the respondents were asked to rate the 
effectiveness of the* Extension Serviced carrying 
them out.' The third sectiori consisted of a list of 
seventeen descriptors of 'the program development 
processes qf, planning, conducting, and evaluating, 
as well as v maintaining a.public^miage. The fourth 
section consisted 6f three 'questions on satisfaction 
with present staff ing^pattern response, speed of 
response to T6quests,~ancJ helpfulness of information 
' provided. An open-end question asking for sug- 
gestions for improving the ^Extension Service was 
also included. The fifth section ^sked.for personal 
information gbout tl^rgfcponde'nts. * 

Multiple regression, Ftest^ an& item analysis were 
used in analyzing the/data sfa(istically. 

The findings are sunimariied-in relation to each of 
the dependent 'Variables. ^Findings *were at a , 
statistically significant levejilnless noted otherwise. 

Findings ■ v 

Table 15 summarizes tha ? stalistically significant^ 
findings from the Pittman. >study. That.tabje docu- 
, ments most of the discussion, in this section of the " 
report - . ■ , V - ^ - f * , \ ; 

Program Effefcfiyeness 

. % . Clientele evaluated Extension ^program effective- 
, nesa'by rating the extent (h wlji^h thejffe|t Exten- „ 
sion was attaining those objectives appropriate to 
their program area. Thbt fs, agricultural clientele 
rat^d' agriculturally related objectives, home eco- 

• • *k ■ \ • • - ••; 

■ . • •. • r>. • . * .-. 

; — • • • tt:.- . • . v 
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nomics 1 .clientele rated home economics related'* Agriculture * ■ - * 

objectives, and so on, A procedure was used so that 1. No significant differences by staffing pattern 

the clientele responses could be "folded over" to _ were found among the mean scores of the agri- 
^jach of thejy£74~Retiott as utilized in the cuKure pucpcgra except for the safety prupose. v 

^^eBeiTRTManagemfnt Inforn^^ Sy&t^ta^Brtfl ^ — 2^^rtfee«aietT\)urpose, the C§ u staffing pa(tern' 
titles for these purposes are used in the discussion „ was perceivecLas being more effective than the , > 

, of tne program effectiveness findings. ; * - MCS staffing paflern. 



.TABLE 15 . . T" "'"^ - 

SUMMARY OF REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF CLIENTELE DATA, * 4 
SEVERAL DEPENDENT VARIABLES WITH THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
STAFFING PATTERN, AGE, EDUCATION AND INCOME 

(Significance Leveljs .05 Unless Noted Otherwise): 



Dependent Variable 



Percent Of - . - - Percent Of'Varian,ce 

PeVcent • Variance - " * Explained By ■ % 

Of 7atat^ . Explained By v - • Other Independent ' 

Variance - .Staffing Staffing Pattern * Variables ' * 

Explained Pattern ' Differences Age -Education Income 











* 






• 




* * 






♦ 


— * 






TMNS a% 


b : 


•b 


b , b 














t - » 


5,l*f-) 






. TMNS 


2.8 


CS>hACS* 








* 


TMNS * 

j 












'* " 


TMNS 


' 1.3 


CMCS>MCS ■■ 










• TMNS 








2.1 






TMNS 


2.1 


CMCS>CS 


2.1 . 








TMNS. 


3-1 « 


CS>MCS 














CMCS>MCS a 










£8 * 


. 3.9 


' CS>MCS 
CMCS>MCS 


* N *. 








TMr^- 
6.8 


* 




" 2.6 ; 








9.0* 


1.8 


CS>MCS «* ^ 


7.2* 






* 


TMNS 




CMCS>MCS - 


2.8 








TMNS 


2.4 








« 


TMNS * 


- 3,7 


CS>MCS 












• 2.0 


CMCS>MCS « 







.0 



Purpose Effectiveness . . * 

Agricultural Clientele Respondents 

01 _ External Factors . 

02 T&rm & Business Management 
46 Safety . 

48 - Emergency Preparedness . . 
. > ' / 

« Home Economics Clientele Respondents 
46 Safety 

66 Clothing 

67 InteNPersonal Relationships *. 
71 Health 

75 Community Facilities & Services 

4-H Clientele Respondents , 

57 ( Leadership . % 

CRp Clientele Respondents 

71 Health ^ 

75 Community Facilities & Services 

76 Community Growth 

77 Employment Skills , **- 
81 " * Improve Environment 

' 85 . Public 



Satisfaction With Program Development Processes 

'Planning . " - " , * 

Conducting J 

Evaluation /. ' ;* 

Public Image " „ 

General Satisfaction With* Programming 
Processes " •* - 

Satisfaction Witb Staffing. Pit tern 

- • ' • 

Response Speed 

" * ' * ' *- 

Helpfulness Of Information 



TMNS 
2.6 s 

2.4L 

* 

TMNS 
3.9* . 
3.4* . 

-2.1* 



0.5, , 
2.2 

0.0 

0.5 

2.3 

; &2 

. -2.9 

* n 
Mr 



X 



CS5>MCS + 

CS>MCSi 

CS>CMCS 

CS>CMCS; 

CS>MCS 

CS>MCS % 

-.CS>MCS; 
CS>CMCS 
> CS>MCS; 
CS>CMCS' 
CS>MCS; 

JCS>CMCS ; 

cs>cm'cs;V 
-jcs>mqs 



15H , • 

'o.8H: % 

..MM*' . 



* total model not significant.' " N - • * . . 

b Empty afif* denote n'on-jignlflcant rslat'ionshipsX * * , ' . ' 
(*l Negative relationship'.' *** * **- * 

, Probability Jets than .01 

, f Where more than one' difference is tnown; the greater difference is shown-ilrst 
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% 37 For the variables age, education* and income, 
only Income was. significant in explaining the 
variance in the scores for the external factors* 
the farm and business management, and the 
, emergent-preparedness purposes^ In each 
case as. income of the respondents increased, 
their perception of effectiveness decreased, ' . * " 

• * *' / _ .\, " 

Home Economics ' \ 

1«\ No significant differences by staffing pattern , 
4 * z,were found among the* mean scores ^f the 

* * mitritioA, family • resource management, or , 

housing and clothing purposes. % \ 

* 2h For Jhe safety, health, and community facilities * . 

and services purposes the CMCS staffing pat- 
^ tern, was perceived as being more effective 

than the MCS staffing pattern. ' * 

3- For the inter-personal relationship purpose the 
. CMCS staffing- pattern was perceived as being/ 
more effective, than was th^ C£>. .staffing 
pattern^ , w " - * \ H 
*4. For the health and community facilities and 
services purposes, the CB staffing pattern was . 
; perceived as .being more effective than the 
v * MCS ^taf^jng^pattern. * - * 

J5* .When age, education, and income viete coi^. 
sidered jn the analysis, only two relationships 
were^great enough to be statistically gignit^ \ 

* . ji ficanl in-explaining the variance in scores. For.,- \ 

the clothing purpose, income was significant, ,* 

as income of the nesppndeiits increased their 
— perception of effectiveness increased. For the 

inter-personal % relationship purpose, age was * . * 
, significant, as age ^ of the * respondents in- 
\ creased theh^ perception of effectiveness* in- x 

creased. . . . .> ? 



4tHYduth > : , * 

- 1. No' significant differences by staffing pattern 
were found for any of the 4-H youth purposes. 
2, Age^ education, and income were' not signi- 

* 4 ficant in "explaining 'differenqes inl'the scopes 

except that education^ was significant for the 
. Ie£<tership purpose. As the education; of thf- % 

* * respondents increased, Jheir* perception of. 

^effectiveness decreased. , / 1 * 



' Community Resource Development • " . 

1* Significant differences were -found dfipong the 
mean, scores of the community resource deveU/ 
dpment purposes by staffing pattern only ; on** . 
the facilities .and services, employment skills, 
improve environment, and public* issues par- 
" Poses. - \ • -4 

1 2. The CS staffing pattern was.perceived as beings ^ 
more effective than the MCS staffing <pattern« 
on the facilities' and services" and, the imprpye 
Environment purposes. * • 
3. The ClviG§ staffing patterh was perceived as 

haing more effective than the MCS staffing / 
. pattern* on the rCcttoloyment skills qnd public 
™~ issqes purposes; A* 



Age, income, and education were not signi-*^. 
ficant in explaining the t variance in scores 
e\eept for the health practices and facilities, 
facilities and services, and community growth «> 
purposes. For ail Jhree ,oL these purposes, age . 
was significant. As age of the respondents 
creased, their perception of effectiveness also 
increased. * * 



(Satisfaction with Program ^ * 
Development Processes v 

1. Overall* 1 the respondents were "satisfied" with 
s the program development £rocess$s used by 

the Extknsioii Services. The overall mean , 
score was 4.01 of a possible 5.0. 

2. The respondents from the CS staffing pattern 
were significantly mofg satisfied with their 
Extensio^ program development processes 
than tha respondents from the other two staff- 
ing paiterfis. The difference between CMCS 
and MCS was not statistically significant; . * f 

3* Regarding the ptejinihg process, the CS .staging 
pattern respondents, wete significantly more 
. satisfied than the respondents from the SlCS 
staffing, pattern. The difference between 
CMCS and f MCS waa not statistically signi- 
v ficantf neither was the difference between t 
• T CMCS and CS. ' * . • 
&,In tfU conducting process, the CS faffing pat- 
" tern ! respondents were " significantly** more 
\ satisfied tnan the respondents from either of 
the ojther two patterns. TKe difference between 
CMCJS, and MCS w£$ ndtT statistically *signi- 
, ficant. ; . 4 . * 

5. In regard to the evaluating process, the find- 
ings! were similar to those for the conducting ■ 
proGess—-the CS pattern respondents, showing 
^significantly greater satisfaction than respon- 
dents from either area pattern. No difference 
/was found between the two qjrea patterns. 



/ 



L : Instrument Recommendation 

I v M ' * ' 

An /item analysis of the ITJtejn scale used to 

measure clientele satisfaction with Extension 
program deyelbpment "processes resulted in a 
Kpder-Richard$on coefficient of reliability of 
3, Reliability of individual items ranged frtfm 
17 td .70. When, analysed as three sub-scales, ' 
he five items measuring the planning process * 
I showed a r.elipbility ,bt .81, the six itemg mea- 
/ surmg conducting resulted in a\85 reliability, * 
' and the.four item evaludttpn ^cale maintained 
a commendEffrle reliability ^pf ,77. Thus, each 
sub^Jpale couhj be tised With confidence to 
measure each of the three components of pro- 
gram deyelopnlent Vqdividuaily. 

— — m — % — — ■■ — • — — 



For maintaining a public image, the CS staffing 
.pattern respondents were more satisfied than 
were the respondents from the MCS staffing 
pattern. Thjere was no statistically significant 
difference between CMCS aricl ti*e other two. 
staffing patterns. . . v * 



Satisfaction, with Staffing P^tt^n, , , 
Spee.d of Response, and 0elpfutoes£ 

1, Whenasked to rate their satisfaction with their 
staffing pattern, the CS staffing- pattern re- 
spondents were mpfe satisji^d with their staff- 
ing' pattern' than were tfu? respondents from 
the other two-staffing patterns. The .difference 
between CMGS-and MCS was not statistical^ 
significant. ' t 

2. In rating response Speed, the C$ staffing pat- 
tern respondent^ considered their staffing pat- 
tern as being more 'quickly responsive than the 
respondents from - tfce^otfeer two_ patterns 

< cqnsidered theirs. The ^difference" between 
MCS and CMCS was n£t statistically signi- 
- ficant. . 

3v T*he CS staffing pattern respondents considered 
the information provided by that staffing 
pattern as being more helpful than the respon- 
dents from the other two patterns did*the 
information provided them. The ; difference 

• between CMCS and MCS \vas not statistically 
significant. ... 



A Supplemental Statistical Analysis 

* 

As the researchers worked through the preceding 
planned-for analysis of this study's data, they were 
discouraged by ,the small proportion tjf the total 
variance in- effectiveness scores that was explained 
by the selected indepfendent variables— staffing pat- 
tern, age, income and educational level. They 



wondered whether any of the additional data they 
had collected might be associated with effectiveness 
scores, and speculated that clientele satisfaction t 
with programming processes, might be the most 
^closely associated variable. , . . 

, . ,To test.fpr these relationships a series of multiple 
progression; -analyses wfere run using, as the de- 
r \ pendent variable, each person's rating cif program 
'^effectiveness, as measured by perception of goal 
attainment.- The. independent' variables were those 
identified in Table 16. 

Though, the {details in Table 16 will not be dis- 
cussed here, it is readily apparent that there was a 
high correlation between satisfaction with program- 
ming processes ahd perception* of Extension goal 
attainment. The. relationship Was great enough td 
suggest • that the two indicators may have been 
v measuring the same variable— a general satisfaction* 
with Extension's efforts. 

Suggestions on Improving Extension * 

The clientele respondents were asked to list sug- 
■ gestions for improving their state's Extension Ser- 
vice. The only comment that seemed to be related . 
to a staffing pattern was that of several people in 
Ihe MCS. pattern who suggest$d'*'going back to the " 
old system" and "agents should b^ assigned only to 
one county". »' . 

, General .comments included: 

, 1* Extension needs to devise wpys of making the, 
public more aware of its services. " * 

. " 2. Extension needs to reach a broader clientele. 

3. Extension heeds'lo change its image from agri-. 
culture to all people. 

4. Extension agents are doing an excellent job. " 

5. Extension needs to build better liaison with 
clientele to involve them more in "program 
development. , 

6. More personnel are needed in E*teirsion. 
J. Additional fund^ are needed'by Extension. 



- ia* 
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« ■ ' TABLE 16 ^ , 

; v * 

SUMMARY OF REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF CLIENTELE DATA. 
. . DEPENDENT VALUABLES— EFFECTIVENESS OF EXTENSION IN 
ATTAINING NATIONAL PURP(5SES-WITH &EVE&At INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



v National Purposes 



Pertenl Explained By Each Independent Variable 



Percent * Satisfaction f ' Satisfaction 

.Of Total . With ; 1 , With 

Variance Staffing Programming ; - t Response .*' " Staffing 

Explained Pattern , Processes Age Education Incpme Speed Helpfulness Pattern. 



Responded To By Agricultural 
Clientele 



01 


External Factors 


23.0* 


02 


Farm & Business Mgt. 


40.0* 


03 


Power-Structures 


26.6* 


04 


Anjmal Management 


26.2* 


05 


Crop Management 


39.2* 


-19 


Individual & Croup Mktg. 


20-7*" 


20 


Marketing Systems 


20.6* i 


22 


Expandjhg Markets 


19.0* . 


23 


New Products-Processes 


'23.7* } 


M6 


Safety 


223* 


48 


Emergency Preparedness 


26.7* 


80 


Watershed 


20,0* 



Responded To By Home 
Economics Clientele 

4a Safety 21.9* 

Nutrition 30.1* 
Family Resource Mgt. ' 22.3* 

Housing^ 21.5* 

Clothing 23.3* 
inter-Personal 

Relationships 18.9* 

Health * ; 25.5* 

Community Facilities * 

and Services *■ . 2&8* 
Responded To By CRD Clientele 

Ti Health 20*5* 

Volunteer Leadership '37.3* 
Commimfty Action and 

Organization 23.5* 
Community Facilities and 

' Services * 29.5* 

Community Growth ' 23.1* 

Employment Skills 18,9* 
Soil and Water Pr^ects '» - 10.7* 

Improve Environment 21.8* 

Pollution 18.9* 

Public issues 24.9* 
Responded To By 4-H Clientele " 

54 Science and Technology " 22.9* 
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Leadership* 30.1 
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• Empty cells denote non-significant relationships, 
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C CMCS MCS . " 

• Probability le*s than .01 ' 
H Negative relationship.. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Making recommendation* for the findings qf pon- 
experimental research designs is always somewhat * 
perilous. Those made from tjie results of the studies 
included'in this project are subject to the problems / 
of ad hoc research designs. „ «/ • \- 

The groblem of ^delineating clear-cut staffing pat- * 
terns to compare has already been discussed. The 
subsequent problem of identifying states to repre- 
sent those distinct patterns has also been pointed 
out In view of these concerns, the researchers felt 
that the project design was as well planned and ex- 
ecuted as possible within the limits of cost, time and 
personnel. « . 

In consideration of the above limitations, the re- 
searchers made the following recommendations. 

1. » Regardless of the pattern chosen, at least one 

county Extension agent should be assigned 
specifically to each county. Clientele react 
negatively to "losing their county agenU"— ; 

2. An administrator or a committee, .in a state 
* where a change in staffing pattern is contem- 
plated, probably should expect the following to 
occur as a result of .the change:; 

a. greater job satisfaction on the part of pro- 
fessional workers. 

b. a feeling of more meaningful, involvement 
in the organizational hierarchy on the part of 
professional .workers. <> 

c. less role conflict than might be expected. 

3. In contrast to the desirable ^changes listed in 
2t,* there are some hoped-for Results that prob- 
ably will not occur as a resu|t of changing to a 
form of area staffing for a state Extension 
Service. One might expect: 

a. no improvement in perception by both pro- 
fessionals and clients of organizational^oal 

-attainment. 

b. no increase land possibly a decrease] in * 
clientele satisfaction with Extension pro- 
gramming processes. 

a perception of no faster {perhaps slower) 
response to their requests by clientele* 
information to be viewed by clientele as no 
more helpfifl {possibly less helpful), 
probably rib expression of ,great satisfaction 
with the new staffing pattern by clientele. 

4. Where differences were found between staffing 
patterns, the one thfct fared poorest was most 
frequently the multi-county pattern in which 
county agents were assigned to work in more 
specialized "programs across several counties 
(MCS). The researchers felt that this probably 

j> was related to Recommendation 1. The recom- 
mendation, then, is where a change to area 
staffing is contemplated, to consider the 



c. 



e. 
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county, multi-county and state (CMCS) patteffi 
as a desirable alternative.. " ^ . . ^ 
5. The research designs utilized in this project- 
particularly those of the Warner and Pittman 
studies— were found to be effective Similar dS^; 
signs could be used in other situations. 
Included in this report are recommendatioris 
for further utilization of some of the specific 
instruments # used in the project. Two in particu- 
lar warrant special recommendation. TJhe^ 
are: ; 

a. the Warner job satisfaction scale., 

b. -the Pittman satisfaction with*pny>ram devel- 
ment processes scale— and its sub-scale^ 09 
planning, conducting and evaluation. 

In the course, of this project additional ques- 
tions we're raised. 

a. Is there a better m'easure of program ef- 
fectiveness than- measuring perception of 
goal attainment? 

b. What are the measurable ^outputs of Exten- 
sion programs? With what aspects of Ex- 
tension efforts are Extensiondientele satis- 
fied* ' 



c. 
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What,, precisely, wa<fWarner*s "ijfoqlexity" 
scale measuring? He felt it was measuring 
the professional's perception oi%is involve- 
ment in the Extension organizational heir- 
archy. . 

d. What better methods can be devised to mea- 
sure ro|e conflict? 

e. What are the sources of job satisfaction fcrt: 
Extension workers? Could the Herzberg 
techhiqufes be incorporated in studyihg the 
effects of staffing pattern changes? 

f. What roles should area agents play to opti- 
mize the effectiveness of Extension efforts? * 
What should be the role of the area (or dis- 
trict) supervisor in various patterns? 

1. Why do women, view their organization 'as 
more complex than men do? Should that be 
corrected? If so, how? ~ 

i. How can efficiency be measured? Will the_ 
implementation of Version* III gf EMIS pro- 
vide capability to measure qost-effective-j 
ness more easily? * 



8. Though all questions under the* preceding item 
woul$ be the basis for further study, some more 
general recommendations for futuje explora- 
tion-were identified. .i** 
a. One of the reasons expounded* Jjy?hose .mov- 
ing toward area staffing haaifefeen that "it 
* will bring specialized help ctjfser to where 
it is needed and used"* This perhaps could 
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be measured. in difference in miles the 
client must travel before and after changing 
patterns. But do clientele who have the 

* greatest need' for "specialized help* (Defin- 
ing that term is a concern in itself.) feel ♦ 
that help is "closer to them as a re&ult of 

, arearstaf fing? 

b. Whefe a state* contemplates a move toward 
area staffing, they should be encouraged to 
define their , rationale for making the change, 
gather bench-mark data before the phange, 
keep records of successes and failures as the 
change c process goes on F and gather post-' 
change data for comparison with the bench- 
mark data. 

c. Related to (b) above, but \yorth special men- 
• tiop, is a recommendation for more longi- 
tudinal studies of staffing patteffTchanges. 

^i. Because staffing needs and roles Vary con- 

* siderably according to Extensionnptogram 
ared, studies need ta identify program area 

* as ojie variable. 

e. Populations for future Studies *might in- 
clude. {1} the general population, (2) legis- 
lators, and (3) personnel iiP^cooperating 
agencies. 



f. The researchers recommend .the following as 
possible m variables to consider in future 
studies: 

(1) sources and methods of funding. 

[2) efficiency in terras of cost-benefit' 
analysis. " ms 

9 {3J travel time and cosfe.. j 
(4) extent to which modern communica- 
tion techniques are us$d. ' _ 
(5J stipport facilities necessary and/or 
used; 

'(6) size and density of clientele population. 
• (7) geographical size . of state, area and 
counties. 

(8) criteria upon which areas were estab- 
lished. * ' 

(9) job titles. ^ t " 

(10) criteria for selection of personnel for 
area'positions. 

(11) training nefcds and methods for area* 
staff. • . - 

(12) , extent to which staff and clientele were 

involved as ^staffing changes were 
' made. 
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